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' into a paste, or dough, with water, to which is added a
little common salt and yeast. In the preparation of his
dough the baker takes a portion of the water required for
a " batch," and adds boiling water to it until it is tepid.
To this he adds the salt and yeast, and a portion of the
flour, the whole forming a thin dough. This is set aside
for a short time in the kneading-trough, when it gradually
begins to ferment and swell. After a while the mass
'assumes a spongy form, swelling up considerably; it then
bursts and subsides alternately, and when the baker con-
siders that the process of fermentation has proceeded far
enough, and before the dough becomes sour, he adds the
remaining quantity of flour, salt and water, to complete
the batch, and then proceeds to knead the whole until it
is sufficiently tough to bear the pressure of the hand
without sticking to it. The dough is then set aside for
several hours, and fermentation continues. After a while
the dough is again kneaded, then cut into pieces,
which are weighed, and these are next formed into
loaves. These loaves, after a time, swell to nearly double
their size, when they are at once placed in the oven and
baked. Soon after being put in the oven the loaves
attain a still greater size, from the expansion of the carbonic
acid gas which is generated during the fermentation; but
eventually the outer surface becomes hardened, and the
bread then retains its form and size.

White bread is made from the best wheaten flour; ordi-
nary wheaten bread from flour containing a little of the
finest bran; seconds bread contains a larger proportion of
bran, while ordinary household bread is made from flour
from which the bran has not been separated. This latter
is unquestionably the most wholesome, as also the most